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here. Part of the material appeared in the chapter of J. P. Dunn's 
History of Greater Indianapolis which Mr. Holliday contributed. 
Much of it appears here for the first time. 

The summary of the influence of the war given on pages 594 
and 595 is of interest. "The war was over, but its grim era closed 
upon a new Indianapolis. The quiet town, with its simple life, 
was gone forever, and in its place was the bustling city, with 
new ideas, new aspirations, new ways. Much more than half the 
population were newcomers. As it had changed materially, it 
had changed in other respects. Its life was different. The war 
had brought sorrow to many households and broken up many. 
* * * The alteration in circumstances made a difference, for 
many large fortunes had been made and many families had been 
impoverished or had gained nothing. There was more luxurious 
living and ostentation. The inevitable demoralization of war 
had to be reckoned with, and both morality and religion were 
affected. Hundreds of young men had become addicted to intem- 
perance and the general moral tone had been lowered. Extrav- 
agances had increased in many things and was driving out the 
former simplicity. Change was over all." C. B. C. 

LINCOLN'S BODYGUARD. 

[By Robert W. McBride. Paper covers. 39 pp. Indiana His- 
torical Society Publications, Vol. V, No. 1. Indianapolis. 
1911.] 

Judge McBride served from December, 1863, to the end of the 
war in the "Union Light Guard, otherwise known as the Seventh 
Independent Company of Ohio Volunteer Cavalry," organized by 
Governor David Tod. This company served as the bodyguard 
of President Lincoln. Its members had therefore an unusual op- 
portunity of observing the President in his public appearances 
and conditions in Washington during the war. Judge McBride 
was corporal and company clerk, so that he was the logical man 
to prepare this memorial of the organization. His account, "with 
some personal recollections of Abraham Lincoln," was privately 
printed for distribution among the members of the company. It 
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now appears as one of the Indiana Historical Society publications. 

One of Judge McBride's observations is of special interest. 
After showing the situation of buildings and trees around the 
White House and the unguarded appearances of the President, 
he says : "It can be seen how easy it would have been for an 
assassin to have killed him while he was on one of these solitary 
visits to the War Department, and how little actual protection 
was given him by the guards as they were posted. The evidence 
on the trial of the conspirators showed that they knew of his 
habit of visiting the War Department, and that they had at one 
time planned to abduct him, by seizing him on a dark night, while 
in the shadows of the park, lifting him over the brick wall that 
bordered the south side of the pathway, and hurrying him across 
the Treasury Park to a vacant house belonging to a rebel sympa- 
thizer, where he could be kept concealed in the cellar until he 
could be taken across the Potomac in a boat. The plan was prac- 
ticable, and I have never understood why it was abandoned." 

While the pamphlet does not bear directly upon Indiana his- 
tory, its value and interest are such that it well deserves a place 
in our historical publications. 

Members of the Indiana Historical Society may perhaps note 
that with Mr. Holliday's "Indianapolis and the Civil War," Vol. 
IV of the publications is closed and that Vol. V begins with 
Judge McBride's sketch of Lincoln's Bodyguard. C. B. C. 



